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Of Hastings's conduct to his colleagues I will say only
that if he had acted openly he would have done better
than he did, but his conduct was very characteristic. He"
was apparently a curiously cautious, secret man. Some
years after this Impey complained bitterly that Hastings
made his attack on the Supreme Court without the
smallest warning of any sort, and while they were living
in close intimacy. And other instances of a similar
kind occur in his career.

Lnpey's answer to the pamphlet written by Francis
turns mainly upon the obvious topics which are dealt
with above, but in a manner which does not much favour
quotation. The following passages, however, may be
cited, both for their own sake, and as specimens of
Impey's style, which to me appears manly and nervous.
I preserve his italics.

"It3' (Nuncomar's petition) "was then a libel because
" it imputed guilt to all the judges collectively, and did
" not distinguish them from Sir Elijah Impey, to whom
" alone the whole guilt was to be imputed. Every pub-
" lication, therefore, which attributes the guilt to them
" collectively and not to Sir Elijah, is a libel. This is
" said to be no new distinction by Mr. Francis, no after-
'* thought, no ex post facto vindication.

" The question, as stated for Mr. Francis, is put thus:
" * The question is, whether by those declarations'" (the
declarations at the time of condemning the paper) "'he
ec * contradicts many others, in which he has charged the
Cx' prosecution and execution of Nuncomar on Sir Elijah
"' Impey, as a political measure of the most atrocious
"'kind/

" By this must be understood the many declarations in
" which he has charged this on Sir Elijah singly, for it is